Id. Complaifant ; civihfed ; gentle; well bred ; elegant of man- 
ners ; not rude ; not brutal ; not coarfe. 

i heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back. 

Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 

.That the rude fea grew civil at her long. Shakefpeare. 

He was civil and well natured, never refufing to teach 
another. Dryden's Dufrefnoy . 

And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue. 

Where civil fpeech and foit perfuafion hung. Prior . 

11. Grave; fober; not gay or Ihewy. 

I hus night oft fee me in thy pale career, 

’T ill civil fuited morn appear. Milton' s Poems. 

12. Relating to the ancient confular or imperial government ; 
as, civil law. 

No woman had it, but a civil doHor. Shak. Merck . of Yen. 
Civilian, n.f [civilis, L at.] One that profefles the know- 
ledge of the old Roman law, and of general equity. 

I he profefl'ors of that law, called civilians , becaufe the civil 
law is their guide, fhould not be difcountenanced nor dif- 
couragcd. . Bacon's Advice to Fillers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art, unknown to all 
ancient civilians , and writers upon government. Swift. 

Civilisation, n.f. [from civil.~\ 

A law, a<ft of juftice, or judgment, which renders a cri- 
minal procefs civil ; which is performed by turning an infor- 
mation into an inqueft, or the contrary. Harris. 

Civility, n.f from civil.'] 

1. Freedom from barbarity; the ftate of being civilifed. 

The Englilh were at firft as flout and warlike a people as 
ever the Irilh ; and yet are now brought unto that civility , 
that no nation in the world excelleth them in all goodly con- 
verfation, and all the ftudies of knowledge and humanity. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from barbarifm to civi- 
lity^ and failen again to ruin. Davies on Ireland. 

Wherefoe’er her conquering eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and civility were lpread. Denham's Poems . 

2 . Politenefs; complaifance ; elegance of behaviour. 

Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs; 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty ? Shak . As you like it: 
Fie, by his great civility and affability, wrought very much 
upon the people. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I fhould be kept from a publication, did not what your civi- 
lity calls a requeft, your greatnefs, command. South. 

We, in point of civility , yield to others in our own 
houfes. J Swift . 

3. Rule of decency; pra&ife of politenefs. 

Love taught him fhame ; and fhame, with love at ftrife, 
Soon taught the fweet civilities of life. Dryd. Cym. and 1 phi g. 
ToC Fvilize. v. a. [from civil.] To reclaim from favage- 
nefs and brutality ; to inftruct in the arts of regular life. 

W e fend the graces and the rnufes forth, 

T o civilize and to inftrucf the North. IValler. 

Mufaeus firft, then Orpheus civilize 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities. Denham. 

Amongft thofe who are counted the civilized part of man- 
kind, this original law of nature ftill takes place. Locke. 

Ofiris, or the Bacchus of the antients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, and reigned amongft them fifty-two 
years. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Ci'vilizer. n.f. [from civilize.] He that reclaims others from 
a wild and favage life ; he that teaches the rules and cuftoms 
of civility. 

The civilizers ! — the difturbers, fay ; — 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Proud vagabonds ! Philips’s Briton « 

CP villy. adv. [from civil.] 

1. ' In a manner relating to government, or to the rights or cha- 
racter of a member of a community ; not naturally ; not 
ecclefiaftically ; not criminally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one common law ; 
for that a multitude Iheuld, without harmony amonglt. them- 
felves, concur in the doing of one thing ; for this is civilly to 
live ; or fhould manage community of life, it is not poffible. 

Hooker , b. i. p. 46. 

That accufation, which is publick, is either civilly com- 
menced for the private fatisfadlion of the party injured ; or 
elfe criminally, that is, for fome publick punilhment. Aylijfe. 

2. Politely; complaifantly ; gently; without rudenefs ; without 
brutality. 

I will deal civilly with his poems : nothing ill is to be fpoken 
of the dead. Dryderi s Preface to his Fables. 

I would have had Almeria and Olmyn parted civilly ; as if 
it was not proper for lovers to do fo. Collier s View of the htage. 
He ’thought them folks that loft their way, 

And aik’d them civilly to flay. Prior. 

3. Without gay or gaudy colours. 

The chambers were handfome and cheerful, and furnifhed 
civilly. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Cize. n.f. [perhaps from incifa , Lat. fhaped or cut to a certain 


magnitude.] The quantity of any thing, with rerani #■ •; 
external form ; often written fize. “ & d t0 lts 

L no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce them to W 
othei cize or figure, then there is none of itfelf to <ri ve 
the cfze and figure which they have. Gratis Co/mol b , ? 

Clack. n.J. [ klatfchen , Germ, to rattle; to make a noife.l * 

™5g. that nia kes a lafting and importunate noife: p fcnr 
rally ufed, in contempt, for the tongue* 6 

But ftill his tongue ran on, 

And with its everlafting clack , 

Set all mens ears upon the rack. Hudibrds ; Part ii. canto 2 

r ancy flows in, and mufe flies high ; 

Fie knows not when my clack will lie. p • 

2. The Clack of a Mill. A bell that rings when more coin 
is required to be put in. 

Says John, juft at the hopper will I ftand; 

And mark the clack how juftly it will found. Betterton 

To Clack, v. n~ [from the noun.] 

1. To make a chinking noife. 

2. To let the tongue run. 

To Clack, v. a. As to clack wool , is to cut off the fheep’s 
mark, which makes to weigh lefs, and fo yield the ltfs 
cuftom to the king. 6W/. 

Clad, part.pret. [This participle, which is now referred to 
clothe , feems originally to. have belonged to cloden , or fome 
fuch word, like kleeclen, Dutch.] Clothed; inverted; garbed. 
He had clad himfelf with a new garment. i Kinj xi. 20. 

Beyond 

The flow’ry dale of Si bm a, clad with vine. Milt. Par. Lof. 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In flefh and blood. IValler. 

To her the weeping heav’ns become ferene ; 

For her the ground is clad in cheerful green. Dryden. 

The courtiers were all moft magnificientiy clad. Sivift. 

To CLAIM, v. a. [ clamer , French.] To demand of right; to 
require authoritatively ; not to beg or accept as favour, but to 
exaCt as due. 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, no body 
can claim that obedience but he that can fhew his right Locke. 

W e muft know how the firft ruler, from whom any one 
claims , came by his authority, before we can know who has a 
right to fucceed him in it. Locke . 

Poets have undoubted right to claim , 

If not the greateft, the moft lafting name. Congreve. 

Claim, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A demand of anything, as due. 

You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did. Shak. IC.John . 

Forfworn thyfelf ! The traitor’s odious name 
I firft return, and then difprove thy claim. Dryden. 

Will he not, therefore, of the two evils chufe the leaft, 
by fubmitting to a mafter, who hath no immediate claim upon 
him, rather than to another, who hath already revived feveral 
claims upon him ? Swift. 

2. A title to any privilege or poffeflion in the hands of ano her. 

Either there muft have been but one fovereign over them 
all, or elfe every father of a family had been as good a prince, 
and had as good a claim to royalty as thefe. Locke. 

3. In law. 

A demand of any thing that is in the poffeflion of another, 
or at the leaft out of his own : as claim by charter, claim by 
defeent. Cowel. 

4. The phrafes are commonly to make claim , or to lay claim. 

The king of Pruffia lays in his claim for NeuF-Chatel, as he 
did for the principality of Orange. Addifon on Italy. 

If God, by his pofitive grant, gave dominion to any man, 

primogeniture can lay no claim to it, unlefs God fo ordained. 

Locke. 

Claimable, adj. [from claim.] That which may be de- 
manded as due. 

Claimant, n.f. [from claim.] He that demands any thing 
as unjuftly detained by another. 

A ClaTmer. n.f [from claim.] He that makes a demand; 
he that requires any thing, as unjuftly with-held from him. 

Clair-obscure, n.f. See Clare-obscure. 

To Cla'mber. v. n. [probably corrupted from climb ; as 
climber , clamber.] To climb with difficulty; as With both 
hands and feet. 

The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richeft lockram ’bout her reechy neck, t 

Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakefpcare's Coriolanus. 

When you hear the drum. 

Clamber not you up to the cafements then. Sbakefpeaie. 
The men there do not without fome difficulty clambei up 
the acclivities, dragging their kine with them. Ray on the ^ r * at f 
They were forced to clamber over fo many rocks, an to 
tread upon the brink of fo many precipices, that they were 
very often in danger of their lives. Addifon s Freeholder , • 2 7 * 

To CLAMM. v. [in fome provinces, to deam, from ctenuan, 

Sax. to glew together.] To clog with. any glutinous matter. 

A fwarm of wafps got into a honey-pot, and ther ^™ e J 
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cloved and clammed themfclves; ’till there was no getting out 
C10 Y L'Ef range, Fab. exxvi. 

aS The fprigs were all dawbed with lime, and the birds 
clammed and taken. 4 L tftrange^ 

Clamminess, n.f [from clammy.] Wfcofity ; vifcidity; 

tC A oreafy pipkin will fpoil the clarhminefs of the glew. Moxon. 
Cla'mmy. adj. [from clamm.] Vifcoiis ; glutinous ; tenacious; 

adhefive ; ropy. „ , , 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, are fuch as have an appetite, 

at once, to follow another body, and to hold to themlelves. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 293. 
Neither the brain nor fpirits can conferve motion . the foi - 
mer is of fuch a clammy confiftence, it can no more retain it 
than a quagmire. _ Glanv. Scepf. c. 6. 

Aghaft he wak’d, and, ftarting from his bed, 

Cold fvveats, in clammy drops, his limbs o erfpread. Dryden . 

I drop with clammy fweat. Dryden's Fables . 

Joyful thou’lt fee 

The clammy furface all o’er ftrown with tribes 
Of greedy infeds. Philips. 

There is an unctuous clammy vapour that arifes from the 
ftum of grapes, when they lie mafhed together in the vat, 
which puts out a light, when dipped into it. Addifon on Italy. 

The continuance of the fever, clammy fweats, palenefs, and 
at laft a total ceffation of pain, are figns of a gangrene and 
approaching death. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

ClaMorous. adj. [from clamour.] Vociferous; noify ; tur- 
bulent; loud. 

It is no fufficient argument to fay, that, in urging thefe 
ceremonies, none are fo clamorous as Papifts, and they whom 
Papifts fuborn. Hooker , b. iv. fell. 9. 

He kifs’d her lips 

With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 

All the church eccho’d. Shakefpeare' s Taming of the Shrew. 

At my birth 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ftrangely clank rous in the frighted fields. Shakefpeare. 

With the dank rous report of war, 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. S ha kef. Richard III. 

Then various elements againft thee join’d, } 

In one more various animal combin’d, C 

And fram’d the clank rous race of bufy humankind. Pope, j 
A pamphlet that will fettle the wavering, inftruCt the igno- 
rant, and inflame the cla?norous. Swift . 

CLA'MOUR. n.f. [ clamor , Latin.] 

1, Outcry; noife; exclamation; vociferation: 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat. 

I’ll tell thee, thou do’ft evil. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

The people grew then exorbitant in their c/a?nours for 
juftice. King Charles „ 

The Maid 

Shall weep the fury of my love decay’d ; 

And weeping follow me, as thou do’ft now. 

With idle clamours of a broken vow. Prior » 

2. It is ufed fometimes, but lefs fitly, of inanimate things. 

Here the loud Arno’s boift’rous clamours ceafe, 

That with fubmiflive murmurs glides in peace. Addifon . 

To Cla'mour. v. n [from the noun.] To make outcries; 
to exclaim ; to vociferate ; to roar in turbulence. 

The obfeure bird clamour'd the live-long night; Shakefp. 
Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. Shakefpeare. 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious 
manner; for that is to clamour counfels, not to inform 

, Bacon's EJay, 21. 

CLAMP, n. f [clamp, French.] 

1. A piece of wood joined to another, as an addition of 
itrength. 

2. A quantity of bricks. 

To burn a damp of brick of fixteen thoufand, they allow 
feven ton of coals Mortimer', Husbandry. 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain to the end 
of another piece of board crofs the grain, the firft board is 
damped. Thus the ends of tables are commonly damped, to 
pteferve them from warping. Moxon' s Med Exer. 

land's, "'4,1 ° r ‘ Sinal : kl ° m ' “ theHi S h - 

I* A family ; a race. 

„ They around the flag 

each .ns faclion, in their feveral clans', 
swarm populous, un-number’d. Milton's Parade Lofl, b. ii 
F M lton was the poetical fen of Spenfcr, and Mr. Waller of 

other' fumiliT ^ 11,1231 defc ™ s / lnd dans as well as 

2 • A body or feel of nn f , • r r Dr y dens FableS i Preface. 
p ^ perfons, in a fenfe of contempt. 

if I fail? andthereft of Lis dan may hoot me for a cheat 

ClaVcuc Flfil 2 PSr ft uWr - T Sw T P g‘ dia ™f°r .708 .’ 

Cla,idcft,n2i 

. -et us withdraw all fupplies from our lulls, and not by any 


fecret referved affection give them t tanadar aids to maintain 
their rebellion. , . Decay of set,. 

CLANDESTINE, [adj. clandeftinus, Lat.] Secret; hidden; 
private ; in an ill fenfe. 

Tho’ nittous tempefts; ahd cl'andejline death, •, t . 

Fill’d the deep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath. Bfackrtt. 
Clandestinely, ddv. [from clandejiine.] Secretly; private- 
ly ; in private ; in fecret* . j 

There have been two printed papers chmlejhnely fpread 
about, whereof no man is able to trade the original. SihifU 
CLANG, n. f [clangor, Lat.] A fliarp, thrill noife. 

With fuch a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang, , 

While the red fire and fmould’nng clouds out braKC. Mnton<x 
An ifiand, fait and bare. 

The haunt of feals and ores, and fea-mews clang. Mlton 0 

What clangs were heard in German Ikies afar. 

Of arms and armies rufhing to the war. Drycl. V irg. Georg. 

Guns, and trumpets dang, and folerlin found 
Of drunks, o’ercame their groans. Philips : 

To Clang, v. n . [ clango , Lat.] To clatter ; to make a loud- 
Ihrill noife. 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard . 

Loud ’larums, neighing fteeds, and trumpets clang. Shakef 

The Libyans clad in armour, lead 
The dallce ; and clanging fwords and fhields they beat. Prior » 
, To Clang, v.a. To ftrike together with a noife. 

The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myftick dance, and clang'd their founding arms; 
Induftrious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant cries. Priori 

Cla'ngour. n.f [clangor, Lat.] A loud fhrill found. 

In death he cried, 

Like to a difmal clangour heard from far, 

Warwick, revenge my death. Shakefp. Henry VL P. iii. 

With joy they view the waving enfigns fly, 

And hear the trumpet’s clangour pierce the fky. Dryd. JEni 
Cla'ngous. adj. [from clang.] Making a clang. 

We do not obferve the cranbs, and birds of long necks^ 
have any mufical, but harlh and clangous throats. Brown. 
Clank, n.f. [from clang.] A loud, fhrill, fharp noife, made 
by the collifion of hard and fonorous bodies. 

They were joined by the melodious dank of marrow-bone 
and clever. Spectator, N°. 617. 

To CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax: klappen, Dutch.] 

1. To ftrike together With a quick motion* fo as to make a noife 
by the collifion. 

Following the fliers, 

With them he enters ; who, upon the fudden* 

Clapt to their gates. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus ». 

Men fhall dap their hands at him, and Ihall hifs him out of 
his place. Job, xxvii. 23. 

. Have you never feen a citizen, in a cold morning, dapping 
his Tides, and walking before his Ihop ? Dryd. Spanijh Fryaro 

He crowing dapp'd his wings, th’ appointed call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden's Fable:* 

Each poet of the air her glory lings. 

And round him the pleas’d audience clap their wings. Dryd \ 
He had juft time to get in and dap to the door; to avoid 
the blow. 1 Locke on Education . 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin dreft 
Flis bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaft. Addifon, 
m Glad of a quarrel; ftraight I clap the door, 

Sir, let me fee your works and you no more. Pope’s EpiJUcs. 

2. To add one thing to another, implying the idea of fomethin^ 
hafty; Unexpected, or fudden. 

As fummer Weareth out, they dap mouth to motith, wing 
towing, and leg to leg; and fo, after a fweet Tinging, fall 

tG ™.‘ nto ^k. es * Carevfs Survey of Cornwall 

Fhis pink is one of Cupid’s carriers : clap on more fails ; 
purfue. . Shakefpeare' s Merry IVives of TVindfor. 

Smooth temptations, like the fun, make a maiden lay by 
her veil and robe ; Which perfection, like the northern wind 
made her hold faft, and dap clofe about her. Taylor . 

. a man be highly commended, we think him fufticiently 
ieliened, if we dap fih, or folly; or infirmity into his ac- 

C 0 L T t ‘ Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Kazor-makers generally dap a filial! bar of Venice fteel be- 
tween two fmall bars of Flemilh fteel. Moxon' s Mcch. Exer, 

T he man clapt his fingdrs one day to his mouth, and blew 
upon them. T 'f?a 

tt * /I*!] . , A hjtrancre. 

His lhielcl thrown by; to mitigate the fmart, 

He clapp'd his hand upon the wounded part. Dryd. Mneid. 
If you leave fome lpace empty for the air, then clap V our 
hand upon the mouth of the veil'd, and the fifties will contend 
to get uppermoft in the water Bay 'on the Creation. 

It would be as abfurd as to fay, he dapped { purs to hishorfie 
at it. James s, and galloped away to the Hague. Addifon 
By.havmg their minds yet in their perfect freedom and ini 
ifferuicy the likelier to puriue truth the better, bavins nr 
biafs yet clapped on to miflead them. gc l 

I have obferved a certain chearfulnefs in as bad a fyftcm of 

feature 


